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SOME CATAWBA TEXTS AND FOLK-LORE 

BY F. G. SPECK 

During a recent visit to the Cherokee Indians in the mountains 
of western North Carolina, I became acquianted with Mrs. Samson 
Owl, a Catawba woman, who is married to a Cherokee. From her I 
obtained the following short tales in the Catawba language. Few 
remarks are necessary. In the incidents themselves we recognize 
some widespread American motives, while in the language a number 
of features appear cognate with other Siouan languages, to which 
stock Catawba belongs. There are a half-dozen or so persons of 
Catawba blood living among, and mixed with, the Cherokee; but 
Mrs. Owl is the only one there who speaks the Catawba language. 
These tales, she stated, are but fragments of longer stories that she 
had heard when a child, but had since forgotten. 



PHONETIC KEY 

, \ . bilabial stops, intermediate in sonancy. Generally a true 

surd when initial. 
v . . .bilabial spirant, weakly sonantized. 



1} 



.alveolar dental stops, the degree of sonancy depending 
upon surrounding vowels. 
s. . .apical alveolar surd spirant. 

r. . .weak linguo-apical alveolar trill (similar to Spanish r). 
c. . .like English sh, not a common sound. 
tc. . .alveolar affricative (like English ch in much), 
ts. . .apical affricative. 

k ) 
> . palatal stops. The sonant g is rare except when pre- 
ceding r or n. 
x. . . soft palatal spirant surd. 

[ . as in English. 

n. . .j alatal n. 

dy 
ny 
tcy 
hy 
ky 



.series of consonants weakly palatalized, probably due to 
effect of being followed by anterior vowels u and *'. 



' . . . aspiration following stop. 
8 . . .glottal stop, fairly strong. 
h ... a clear open breathing. 
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w, y. . .semi-vowels. 
a, i, o . . . short vowels. 
a, i, 5. . .corresponding long closed vowels. 
a", e", i n , o n , u n . . . nasalized, long when marked a n , etc. 

w...open vowel, often with slight umlaut tinge, especially 

when final. 
u. . .long closed vowel (like English oo in moon). 
e. . .short open vowel. 

e. . .long closed corresponding vowel (like a in English may), 
e. . .long open corresponding vowel. 
E. . .short obscure vowel. 

A. . .somewhat longer, open vowel (like English u in sun), 
d. . .long closed a, as in English fall. 
at, ae, au. . .are not true diphthongs, being heard more as glides. 
' . . . denotes vowels followed by aspiration. 

Doubling lengthens both consonants and vowels, though 
this feature is uncommon. 

Mrs. Owl's pronunciation is quite rapid. 

Accentuation, denoted by ', is very important in Catawba. It 
denotes stress rather than pitch. On account of difficulties of typog- 
raphy it has been placed following vowels with diacritical marks ; other- 
wise, over the vowel. 

Concerning these short texts, I might say, that, realizing my inability 
to cope with the difficulties of morphology during my limited time, I 
took particular pains with the transcription, going over each text 
several times with Mrs. Owl. Occasionally the same word will be 
noticed with some variations. These minor differences I have pre- 
served, in recording them as they were heard, instead of trying to 
harmonize them. 

In the translations the sections enclosed in parentheses are insertions. 
Mrs. Owl, unfortunately, did not prove to be a very good interpreter, 
consequently many of the finer points are lost. Difficult phonetic 
permutations, irregularities and complexities of mode and tense in the 
Catawba verb, which is furthermore divided into some different classes, 
render analysis often very difficult. So the accompanying notes 
cover only what was easily accessible to me during my limited time. 

The references in the interlinear matter are to notes at the end of 
each tale. 

I. RABBIT FAILS TO IMITATE HIS HOST, THE BEAR 

Nume n ki n t 1 utA 22 dApEhwa n ki' n t 3 utko n yA 2 " SugnAmAhode* 

The Bear said (to the) Rabbit, he told him, "Come to my house 

kurPkiwitcaude." 6 TJnlAt' 6 urerehohye 118 . 7 UnlAt' darasakutce'hiyAt 8 

to spend the day." And he did go. Then along towards noontime 

nume n kl' n t nuya n hi'rihati'rle. 9 UnlAt' dEpawite'u n ra ow6tciyA 

the Bear commenced to cook dinner. And an awl using. 
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liitcEpitkip'hAtirie. 10 Unlit* nuyafik terahoti'rie. 11 Nuya' n - 
his heel he stuck. And grease came out. (Into the dinner) 

mutc6 n tl'rie. 12 Unik' 13 nuya n ti'rie. Unlit' dEpAhwa n ki n utA% 

he poured the grease. And they dined. And the Rabbit said, 

" Ya'pponihe'rimu n thod6 u sugnAmAh6de krewitcaude." 16 UniAt' 
" On a certain day come to my house, come stay all day." And 

urereho. 16 DarasareyAt dApEhwa' n ki' n t nuya n herihati'rie. 

he went. Along towards noon the Rabbit dinner commenced to cook. 

OwEtA 8 dEpawit6u n ra 6wEtcA E hitcEpitkl'p'hayAt nuyafik 

Imitating an awl he used, his heel he stuck, grease 

<the Bear), 

pai n hati'rie. 17 Unik' hi' n pawArup'hatcime'kAnwaretrrie. 18 
none came. And his foot pain so much that he died. 

The Bear spoke to the Rabbit, saying, "Come to my house to spend 
the day." And along towards noontime the Bear commenced to 
cook dinner. Then, using an awl, he stuck his heel with it. And 
grease came forth. Then he poured the grease into the dinner. And 
they dined. Then the Rabbit said, "On a certain day come over to 
my house and stay all day." And so (the Bear) went. Along towards 
noontime the Rabbit commenced to cook dinner. In imitating the 
Bear, he used an awl, and stuck his heel with it. But no grease at all 
came forth. And his foot pained him so badly that it killed him. 

NOTES 

1. nume nS bear; -klH article demonstrative, with subjective element -t. 

2. Stem ut- speak. 

3. dApEhwd"* rabbit; -klH, evidently -t is an error. 

4. sugnk* my house (suk house, -ma 8 my); hode imperative come. The 

Catawba house or camp, as remembered by Mrs. Owl, was an affair 
built of hewn boards leaned from the ground to a ridge-pole supported 
upon two uprights. The boards were arranged with their joints 
overlapping. The enclosure was left open at the ends, a piece of 
cloth or the like forming a curtain at the rear. A fire was kept in the 
centre. Its height was about eight feet or so, and its width and 
length from twelve to fifteen feet. 

5. kuri n - variant of stem, kre'-(re) stay; WitcduiA night; -de imperative. 

Literally, "Stay till night." 

6. Introductory conjunction. 

7. urere he goes; -re predicative or verbal element; hohye ni affirmative. 

8. darasd(re) half; literally half noon. 

9. n4ya n (re) to cook food; hi'ri or hen common as a verbal noun-ending; 

hatl'rie went to do SO and so. The verbal endings -ti'rie, ti'rire, 
and variants representing tense and modal forms, are characteristic. 
It may also be that these are quotatives, it is said, derivations of -tA. 
or -da, stem to speak (cf. utk* he said, niddsere I speak). 
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io. hitcEpit heel; hi- a body-part prefix; kip l {hK) stick, pierce, 
ii. terd-, tErd- out from, outside. 

12. ntiyank grease; mutce n (re) stem to pour. The expression may also 

be nuya" food [in] he poured it. 

13. Introductory conjunctive. 

14. ydponi(heri) some day (yap day); the p is lengthened for rhetorical 

effect; -mut locative temporal, at, when. 

15. Variant of 5. 

16. -ho emphatic, affirmative particle. 

17. pdi n ha(re) nothing; pa- any; ha(re) negative element. 

18. hi' n pa foot; wkrup pain (grab); hatco{re) intensive, so bad; -£a« 

modal; %vdrl{re) to die. 

2. THE 'POSSUM OUTWITS THE DEER AND THE WOLF 1 

PasEm 1 y&leresu. 82 kApowAnkl 3 hl'tcwa n k6 n were. 4 Wi'dAb6ye 

'Possum persimmon-tree under (was) sitting resting. Deer 

mAhore. 5 "HI'tcwad6 ! ?" — " DEpe'fikEpere 6 na n ka'nlde ! " 7 — 

came along. "Is it (persimmon) — "One is lying there, eat and see 

good?" (he asked.) underneath, (for yourself )! " — 

' ' Taintceyimwlyad6 ! ? " 8 — " Sakhapki 9 ya'tcl'rikheriho 10 yaphase- 

" How do you get them to eat? " — "Uphill you run, (against the) 

patcikaiyEt u nit'h^m saho're 12 onik mahawa n sihore I3 
wood bump the all (persimmons) will come and we shall both eat 

top of your head, down, plenty, 

Enhawa n sih6re." Or6re u 6 n tclhe n8 onik dukheb£ n 16 dukhawarihe" 8 . 16 
we shall have He went bumped and fell down down dead, 

plenty. " (?) running, (against it,) 

PasEm sl' n padi'rahe n17 m6wA n kI'kh6reh6 n . 18 Ta n sisiirie 19 hasa 8 hatl'rie 

'Possum went for a knife, singing as he went along. A Wolf stepped out (and) 

turehfndya. 20 "TcapatsEsa 8 nam6wAnste'he n ." 21 — "Hi n yapteru- 

asked the reason " Nothing at all I I was just merely " I will snap off your 

(for singing) . singing. ' ' — head ! ' ' 

nayEda 8 " — "Wi'dEwe 22 da'niku'tsE 8 ." — "Atci'grEt hanaha- 
(said Wolf.) — "A dead beast I have found." — "Go on, let us go 

nl'here." 23 UnlAt* n6 n wa n tEh.Atrri're ta n sis6rie di'ra E hati'rire. 

and see it!" And he started, turning back; the Wolf went with him. 

(said Wolf.) 

Wi'dwe kpiki'muna'yEt 24 tciikha se n hekithAtiri're atce'kithA 25 

The dead when they arrived at he bit a a piece he tore off, a little piece 

meat, the place, hole (?), 

kayEhuk hi n tmo n tiikhAti'rire. 26 " K6rahAdahI'mond n di 27 ipAke' 
he threw in his ('Possum's) face, " Go on, roast and eat itl Quails 

(and) he fell down. 

1 The first incident of this tale corresponds to a story common among the Creek Indians. 
Compare F. G. Speck, The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town, Memoirs of American Anthro- 
pological Association, vol. ii, No. 2, p. 156. 
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pi'kitii' 28 igya'nimotu 8 , 29 'WI' n si S0 haure tci'rikserekAn. ' ' 31 
flying up tit! When you hear them, 'Wi' n si is coming, I have a notion 

(you say), to run away. ' " 

PasEmti 32 w6 n kiha n rAti'rire 33 yapk6'kokiti'rire. 34 IpAk6 pikiti'ihi- 
The 'Possum, crying, went off, wood he broke up. Quails flew up with 

ti'rire moruka'hiti'rire. "Tanini"?" UniAt' hi' n hatrrire ta n sisurie 

a whirr, They came and alighted "What's the And he told about the Wolf , 
tit! (near). matter?" 

(they asked.) 

hanitciki' n ye. 35 UniAt' pikkiha n8 rati'rie 36 tl'i! Ta n sisurie aki'na n - 
how this he had Then they flew up again and Hi! Wolf where he 

done. went off, was 

kahiti'rire. UniAt' ta n sisurieki' n t mi'cruwatci'rik'hAti'rie. UniAt' 

they alighted. Then the Wolf got frightened and ran off. And 

epAke'ki n t Agrei'na 38 hi'a 8 katciti'rie. 39 UniAt' agre' dEko'ra 
the quails some of them scaffold made. And some remained, 

wi'dyoki' n40 kai n kai n i'panati'rie. 41 Ni't'emp miPi'yuiti'rie hiya 8 - 
the meat they cut up all. Each one took a piece of it, > to the 

katciki'mona 11 wi'dyoki'" konip hapkaye. PasEmki' n t hapkai s iti'rie 

scaffold they went, the meat all up (they put). The 'Possum up they put him 

hapki wa n k6 n wannisa n tcuko n ti'rie. 42 Wi'tcawarEyAt ta n sisurie 

way on top, he was exceedingly glad. In the evening Wolf 

duhoti'rie wi'dwekEpiki' n muraka'niti'rie. 43 UniAt' pa n ehahe n . 
came back, dead beast to where he went to look for it. And there was none, 

it was 

Aki'rakr6 m6wahAka'niti'rie kuri'yip iya n surati'rie. 44 UniAt' 
Round about he went looking for it, by chance (at the) edge of the And 

water. 

pasEm hi' n ndayamuwA n ka'niti'rie. 45 UniAt yamuhi'wa n hatirie 46 
'Possum shadow in the water he saw. Then into the water he jumped, 

u'pi'tcE n8 hAmi' ! hAti'rie. UniAt' hapa'wA n hAdugrehati'rie. 47 UniAt' 
he dove in (and) came out. And he jumped out on the bank, Then 

looked back again. 

burukwa n hi'yA n . 48 UniAt' burukya'muhiwa n hahe, u'pi'tcE n8 hami' s - 
back again he jumped. And back into the water he jumped, he dove and 

hA n hiyA. Yapha 49 kr6mo n b6 8 b£ 8 hAka'nihe 11 . 60 UniAt' PasEmti 
came out. Among leaves there he bit (among them) And 'Possum 

(floating) to see. 

hapkiwa" ha'ha'hatcukEwa n ti'rie. 51 Aniptik 52 hitcEpa n huktc6 n h.Ak. B3 

above sitting laughed so hard sitting (there). And then his slobber fell down. 

Ya'niti'rie 84 hAkat havrihAma 11 68 wi'dyo mahati'rie : 56 "Atce' 

(It fell) the now he looked up, meat he begged: "A little 

water into, piece 

hukaihAt tca n daware B7 tstikhaha 8 au 8 ." UniAt' "Hatce'ra 8 E 
throw down, I will eat it and and we will laugh Then "A little bigger 

pretend I am dead, together." (he begged), piece 
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hukal 8 hAkwAruphAmAhi'rakidatukhA." 68 KEpitkl AtkanihA 

throw down, I will grab it and fall down He fell down a little while 

(pretending)." (when this was done), (he lay), 

kaho n wahati'rie. "DugrahA atce'rahA ni'°tdawariyi' EntsAk- 

he got up. "Again a little bigger piece, I will say I am dead surely, 

gawahaha s aure 69 tarumlrahA 60 hukai 8 hagwaruphA hl'rakl'dahA." — 
and we will laugh; (but) a great big throw down, I'll grab it and lay down 

piece (pretending)." 

"Hlmba'akl're." 61 Hamopitkl Atkaniti'rie. UnlAt' burukah6 n wA n 
"Oh, yes! that's it 1" He fell down, lay a while. Then again he rose, 

(said Wolf.) 

kahwA nS hA, "Hukat tarohe'ri ni' n t tcandawari 8 ! hi' n tsAkha- 
got up, (and "Now the great big I will eat, and pretend for certain 

said,) piece to die, 

ha £ au s ." UnlAt' ha'plpatkl' n 62 w6katarapEra n hA havre'hA. 
we will laugh!" Then chunk big bony jointed piece (he when he 

showed the Wolf) looked up. 

"Hanituked6." UnlAt', "HImba'a mA n ki'rire!" UnlAt' hukika 8 E- 
" Is this enough And (he "Yes, indeed, it's enough!" Then he threw 

for you ?" said), 

hayAt waruphAma ktirukhA hl'rakidahati'rire. UnlAt' 

it down, he (Wolf) grabbed it, he swallowed it, and fell down. And 

uri'riwariet' 3 dugErekaho n hwa n hati'rie. 

really he died, (never) again he got up. 

'Possum was sitting beneath a persimmon-tree, resting and eating 
persimmons. The Deer came along, and asked him, "Are they good?" 
— "There is one lying there, try it yourself and see ! " said the 'Possum. 
"How do you get them down? " asked the Deer, (after he had tried one 
and found it to his liking.) "You run up the hill and down, bumping 
your head against the tree ; then they will all come down and we shall 
both have plenty to eat," said the 'Possum. Then the Deer went 
up the hill, and bumped his head against the tree, and he fell down 
dead. Now,' the 'Possum went for a knife to cut him up with, singing 
as he went along. A Wolf heard him, and stepped out and asked him 
what he was singing about. "Nothing at all!" said the 'Possum, "I 
was just merely singing." — "I will snap off your head if you don't 
tell me," said the Wolf. "I have found a dead beast," said the 
'Possum. "Well, go on and let us see it!" said the Wolf. They 
started back, the Wolf going along. Now, when they arrived where 
the dead beast was, the Wolf tore off a little piece (from the guts), 
and threw it into the 'Possum's face, so that he fell down. "Go roast 
that and eat it!" he said. "When you hear the noise of a flock of 
quails rising up, tiT, you say, ' Wl' n si is coming, I guess I will run off. ' " 
(He told the 'Possum to say this, in order to frighten away anybody 
who might be met with, who would aid him.) Then the 'Possum went 
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away crying. (As he went along,) he broke some wood. This startled 
some Quails, who flew up with a roar, tii! They came and alighted 
near him. "What's the matter?" they asked. Then he told them 
all about what the Wolf had done to him. And they arose again and 
flew off. They went to where the Wolf was, and alighted near him. 
The noise frightened the Wolf, and he ran away, (leaving the meat.) 
Then some of the quails made a scaffold, while some remained and 
cut up the meat. Each one took a piece of it and went to the scaffold, 
until they had it all up there. Then they also put the 'Possum there 
on top. He was very glad. In the evening the Wolf came back to 
where the dead beast was, to look for it; but none was there. He 
searched all about. By chance he happened near the edge of the 
water (where the scaffold had been made, above the river) ; and he saw 
the 'Possum's shadow in the water. He jumped in and dove, (but 
got nothing.) Then he climbed out on the bank again, and looked 
around. Then he jumped back into the water. He dove and came 
out. He bit among the floating leaves to see where the shadow was. 
The 'Possum sitting up above laughed so hard that his slobber fell down. 
(Since then opossums have always had this habit of grinning and 
slobbering.) It dripped into the water, and the Wolf looked up. He 
begged a little meat of the 'Possum. Said he, "Throw me down a 
little piece ! I'll eat it and pretend I am dead, then we can laugh about 
it." (The 'Possum threw him a little piece.) "Throw me down a 
bigger piece, and I'll grab it and fall down," said the Wolf. (When 
'Possum threw him another piece,) he fell down, lay a little while, then 
got up. "Now throw me a still bigger piece, and I'll say I am dead 
for certain, and we will laugh," said he. "Throw me down a great big 
piece, and I'll fall down," said he. (The 'Possum held out a big piece, 
and asked him if that would do.) "Oh, yes! that's enough," said the 
Wolf. Then he rose again, and again said, "Now throw down that 
great big piece, and I'll pretend to die for certain when I eat it, and 
we will laugh." Now the 'Possum held out a big bony joint, (and 
asked him if that would do.) "Oh, yes! certainly," said Wolf. Then 
he threw it down, the Wolf grabbed it, swallowed it, and fell down. 
And he really did die, never to rise again. 

NOTES 

i. Mrs. Owl used this corruption of the English "opossum" all through her 
story. It was the only word she had for the animal. 

2. yederg* persimmon; ls& % tree. 

3. kApA*- under; -knk- sitting or standing in position. 

4. -tcwa n - stem to rest. 

5. iha- demonstrative that; -Sre stem to come; verb very irregular. 

6. dep'e'" one; kApA(ere) under; -re predicative element. 

7. yd"{re) stem eat; ka'ni stem see; -de imperative. 
vol. xxvi. — no. 102. — 21 
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8. tdin-, tan-, interrogative prefix how? -d6* 2d person, interrogative. 

9. SAk MOUNTAIN, HILL; hdpkt UP. 

10. ya, 2d person pronoun; tci'rik(heri) stem RUN; -ho emphatic. 

11. yap tree. 

12. SA DOWNWARD, -Ore COMES. 

13. -ha- 1st person plural pronoun, subject. 

14. ore" re to run; to go. 

15. duk- down on the ground. 

16. duk- down; wdri{re) to die. 

17. si'"pa KNIFE. 

18. moiVA" SINGING. 

19. td n si dog; siirie wild. 

20. hi" ABOUT SOMETHING. 

21. «A-, 1st person subject, intransitive; -stehe" limitative. 

22. wit beast; we'yE dead. 

23. hanaure we shall go; ha'ni're we shall see. 

24. kEpi'ki then where. 

25. atci'"(re) little. 

26. hl'H face. 

27. kdrahA go on; himu"(re) TO roast; (y)(n)d"di EAT, imperative. 

28. piki'i stem fly up; iwonomatopoetic, representing the whirr of fluttering 

birds. 

29. ini stem hear; mAtu % , motu s , locative used as temporal ; ya- possibly for 

yA- 2d person pronoun. 

30. Wt' n si a fierce monster in Catawba mythology, whom Wolf tells 'Possum 

to blame for the noise, so as to frighten away a possible helper. 

31. tct'rik stem run; -sere 1st person subjective pronoun. 

32. -ti subjective case-ending. The use of this, however, is not always 

consistent. 

33. wi n (hAre) to cry. 

34. yap wood; ko % ko(re) to break. 

35. hani' % demonstrative this. 

36. -kk- doubled for rhetorical effect. 

37. mi'cru stem to be frightened; tcl'rik- stem run. 

38. agre' some, a few. 

39. hi' a*, hl'yo}, scaffold, — an affair like a cache, erected upon poles, 

to preserve household effects, etc.; common among all the South- 
eastern tribes. 

40. wldyo meat; literally, beast flesh. 

41. kdi" stem to cut, reduplicated; I'pana all. 

42. musdre to be glad (ndmusdre 1 am glad). 

43. -ka'nt- stem to see. 

44. yd n ye water. 

45. hi' n da shadow; yaM water; m&wA n lying in; ka'nt see. 

46. wd"(here) to jump. 

47. hapa'wa" jump out; diigre back. 

48. biiruk over again. 

49. ydp tree, wood. 
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50. kremo" there; beQiere) to bite, reduplicated; ka'ni see. 

51. hd(here) to laugh, reduplicated; (ha)tco intensive ;kEwa" sitting there. 

52. Introductory conjunctive. 

53. MtcEpd" slobber; huktci"(here) to drop down. 

54. yd n water. 

55. hdvr(ere) to look at. 

56. mdh(ere) to ask. 

57. hukdi* throw down; detcd"(re) I eat; dawdre I die. 

58. warup(ere) to grab. 

59. Entskk surely, for certain. 

60. -tEro big. 

61. himbd' yes! rhetorically emphasized. 

62. patki' n (re) big. 

63. uri'ri', orire went; wdri(re) to die. 

3. THE PIG OUTWITS THE WOLF 

Ta n sisurie wI'tkErA" hinu 8 utko n yA 8 , " YaponIherimuth6de 
Wolf invited Pig, he said to him, " Upon a certain day, come 

Unik' turPi^ya 1 tc6yl hadradfre 2 unik' hanat6re." UnlAt' 
and apple ripe a lot are over there, and we will go get Then 

some.' ' 

ure'rih6he n . Wl'tkErA" hlnukl' n t h6dye. UnlAt' ta n slsurieki n t 
he went, indeed. The invited one the Pig came. Then the Wolf 

utA 8 , " Detbe'tcatcuntare." UnlAt' wi'tkErA n ki' n t utA 8 ta n slsiirieki' n t 
said, "I have already been there I" Then the invited one said (to the) Wolf, 
u.tko n yA 8 , "Yapanlh6rimuth6de." UnlAt' ur^riyipkuse 3 morayA- 
he told him, "Upon a certain day come." And he went (when) did 

that day 

thohi n . 4 UnlAt' wI'tkErA n kI' n t utA 8 , "Detbe'tcatcuntare." UnlAt' 

come. And the inviter said, " I have already been there." Then 

ta n slsurieki' n t utA 8 , "Yapanimuth6de." UnlAt' ure'ri y4pkusemora'yAt 
the Wolf said, " On a certain day come." And he went (when) the day came; 

ure'rehohe 11 . UnlAt' ta n sisurieki' n t utA 8 , "Detbe'tcatcuntare." 
he went, indeed. And the Wolf said, " I have already been there." 

UnlAt' wI'tkErA n ki' n t utA 8 , "Yapaniramuth6de." UnlAt' huka't 
Then the invited one said, " On a certain day come." And now 

ta n slsuriekl' n t e'hAh6 n8 . Unika'n yapkuse'mora'yAt mora'hye 118 . 
the Wolf did not like it. And so (when) the day came, he went. 

Suksa 8 hA. 6 "Ehe'm'! Huka'tylntcAraha'yA." 6 UnlAt' 

He stepped into "EhemM Now I shall have to eat you 1" And 

the house. 

wi'tkErA n ki n t utA 8 , "Ya n pEs4 8 hasa're 7 hukwa n atcereka'de hukaha' 
the inviter said, "Do be seated a little while, just now 

nuya n herisAtcere. UnJk' dAtca n nawapa n8 sutkare 8 unik' kufikA 
I am engaged in cooking. And I will eat a big mess, and so 
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he entered the The Wolf 


house. 




Unlit' 


ta n sisurieki' n t 


UtA 8 , 


And 


the Wolf 


said, 


UtA 8 , 


" Ha'wEkaena'Ire 


"15 


said. 


"I will hide you!' 





dftr6mirayihin'k 9 kunlcA 8 ya n wapa n8 yure." 10 UniAt' tusEpa n se 8 
I shall be bigger, and so you will have a And a cooking-pot 

big mess." 

patkl' n11 kusayAt ya n ye pa nE hAkusa 12 harotcutrl'ye. 13 UnlAt 1 
big standing (with) water was full, boiling hard. And 

wI'tkErA" hlnukl' n t tera n r6rA 8 hatI'rie. K6 n hiyAt tcirlkheri 
the inviter Pig went outside. After a while running 

suksahatl'rie Ta n slsurieki n utko n yA 8 , "Ye n tcItcoyi' n ha e aure." u 

he told him, "People a whole lot are coming!" 

"Ta'tcaru?" UniAt' witkerA n kI' n t 
"Where (shall And the inviter 

Igo)?" 

TusEpa n se patkl' n ya n ye pa n kusa 

The cooking-pot big (with) full standing, 

water 

harotc6kusati'rie hakpA n8 he n16 sAkpa n hAkusahye n8 . UniAt' ftus hi 8 
boiling hard standing, the lid over it was standing. And (a) pot-hook 

wotcyA tiisEpa n sekI' n hiikEtc6hye n8 . UniAt' dugre 8 ha 

using, (took the cooking-pot, he set it down. Then he looked back, 

it off the fire) 

utA 8 , 'Hanth6de hauka'e'nai're." UniAt ' sEwa'nkhEmorahye". 17 
said, "Here come, I will hide you." And he rose and went. 

UnlAt' hakpa n hekl /n kArAphA. 18 Ta n sisuriekl n wep'hA 8 ' 

Then the lid he slipped off. The Wolf he grabbed 

tusEpa n se £ tuka'ehA 8 . Hakpa n hekl' n sakpa n hAhy€ n Unl'k' 

(in the) cooking- he put him in it. The lid he put over (the And 

pot pot). 

warlhe 11 . 
he (the Wolf) 
died. 

The Wolf invited the Pig, saying, "Upon a certain day come to 
visit me. Over there (where I live) are a lot of ripe apples, and we will 
get them." Then he did go. The Pig who was invited came (to the 
Wolf's house), and the Wolf said, " I have already been there (and back 
again)." (But he had not been there at all.) Then the guest said to 
the Wolf, "Upon a certain day come (and visit me)." And when that 
day came, he went. Then the host (the Pig) said, "I have already 
been there." (He lied, as the Wolf had at the first.) Then the Wolf 
said again, "On a certain day come (and visit me)." And when that 
day came, (the Pig) went. And the Wolf said, "I have already been 
there." Then the guest said, "On a certain day come (and visit me)." 
But now the Wolf was angry. And so when that day came, he went. 
He entered the house. "Ahem! Now I shall have to eat you up 
(instead)." Then the host said, "Do be seated a little while! Just 
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at present I am cooking. And I will eat a big mess so that I shall be 
bigger; and (when you eat me,) you will have a big meal." And a 
big cooking-pot was standing near, full of hard-boiling water. Then 
the host, the Pig, went outside. Pretty soon he returned, running. 
He cried to the Wolf, "A crowd of people are coming this way " Now 
the Wolf said, "Where, indeed, (shall I go)?" And the host said, "I 
will hide you ! " The big pot was standing near by, full of hard-boiling 
water, and the lid was over it. Taking a pot-hook, he (the Pig) took 
the pot off the fire and put it on the floor. Looking back (over his 
shoulder,) he shouted, "Here, come quick! I will hide you!" And the 
Wolf jumped up and went towards him. And (the Pig) slipped the lid 
off (the pot). Then he grabbed the Wolf and shoved him into the 
p ot, and put the lid on top. And the Wolf died. 

NOTES 

i. turi e fruit, apple; i' n ya ripe. 

2. hAdihi' s THERE, demonstrative. 

3. ydp day; -kusd(re) to stand. 

4. ma demonstrative; oriere) to come; hohye" affirmative. 

5. suk HOUSE. 

6. huka't now; ytntca"- I eat you. 

7. yA n pEsd s CHAIR, SEAT. 

8. dktcd" I eat; wapd nt a great deal of something. 

9. dl- I; tro(tEr6) big; mirayi more. 
10. -yure 2d person subjective pronoun. 

ii. itus pot. The Catawba still make clay pots, some with lids for cooking. 

12. pd nt hoh& adjective full; kusd standing. 

13. hdro(re) to boil; tcu{re) intensive. 

14. tCOyi A GREAT MANY. 

15. hdwEkdi hide. 

16. hdkpa nt lid of a pot. 

17. SEwdnk TO GET UP. 

18. -rAp- stem to catch hold of (wArup pain, bite). 

4. HOW THE GHOSTS WERE HEARD DANCING 1 

Istc'nA 1 udniyA 82 6wehe nE3 himusnErahA tErank6 E4 Isahe 118 

My mother told me (that) she (and) my father were standing outdoors 

witcaurere dep6 n8 hatkuhA hakutci*. UniAt' i'swa n hlak 5 

evening one after sunset. And river across 

ye n ye s se n be' 6 korandakimAtu 87 ye n pA 8 ituskeheka' 8 e 9 tcok 

people ancient where they had lived at somebody drum was beating very much 

1 This short narrative refers to an old village-site on the southeastern bank of the 
Catawba River, not far from the present Catawba village. It is not unlikely that the 
singing and dancing might have been also attributed to a class of wood-nymphs or fairies 
in Catawba folk-lore, known as yisurii* ("people wild"), who were believed to inhabit 

the dense forests. 
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InEhe 11 . 10 Onikan 11 huka't i'nikimuntut 12 hi'ye n pa ns ehdhe n8 . 13 
heard it. And then now even where they heard it there was nobody (there) . 

My mother told me that she and my father were standing outside 
the door one evening just after sunset. And from across the river, 
where there used to be an ancient Indian village, they could hear 
somebody drumming very hard (and people dancing and singing). 
But there was nobody over there, where all the noise came from. 

NOTES 

1. tcltci-nk* mother my, usual form in vocabulary. 

2. ut- stem; nlyk* incorp. subj. obj. 

3. owk* independent 3d personal form. 

4. tErd- out; -Ank- to be sitting or standing. 

5. iswd ni river; -hldk across, over. 

6. ye"ye substantive people; duplicated ye man; se"be' ancient. 

7. kdreire) (they) went; dkl where; ntAtH* locative at. 

8. ye"pA man; -pA some. 

9. itus- pot; literally, pot drum. 

10. I'n- stem. 

11. Introductory conjunction. 

12. In- hear; -ki locative demonstrative; muntii- form of mAtu, locative. 

13. ye" person; pa nS ehd- any not (cf. Note 17, p. 322). 



GENERAL FOLK-LORE NOTES 

ye" weyA" yere dead people's road, the Rainbow (ye" ye* man; we'yA dead). 
ny4 n tisBwdpere sun changing (nyu'ti sun, suwdp(ere) to change), the 

change in the phases of the moon believed to be caused by the sun. 
Wdriwe one who never dies, the chief deity believed in by the Catawba, 

corresponding to God. 
Wi'"si the name of a fierce creature in mythology. 
yesurie people wild {ye person, surie wild). These are the dwarf fairies 

who dwell in the woods. 
hi n vdrimodu s where it opens up (hi'"vare to open or widen out, -mAtu*, 

{-rnodu*) locative where). This is the sky world or heaven, where 

Wdriwe dwells, also the home of the dead. 
■wapitnutusBsa* star with tail (wdpitnu* star), comet. This is believed 

to be a sign of coming war. Mrs. Owl remembers how her father, just 

before the Civil War, saw a big comet in the north, and pronounced it a 

sign of what later actually came to pass. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



